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As in other parts of India, the dance in Orissa, was an expression of 
the devotional life. When religions developed an organised divine service, 
the dance became more sophisticated. The earliest evidence of sacred 
dance is found in the form of sculpture and inscription in the Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri caves of Orissa. The Jain cave temples of Udayagiri have 
a number of panels of music and dance carved on the facade in low relief. 
In one scene of the Hati-gumpha, a girl is shown offering flowers in a dance- 
pose. Jn another, men and women devotees are engaged in singing and 
dancing around a chaitya tree to the accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments. Moreover, in a number of caves, gandharvas, vidvadharas and female 
figures are carved in beautiful dance poses. 


The rock-edicts of Hati-gumpha of Udayagiri furnish other evidence 
of dance as entertainment. Tne great Jain Emperor Kharavela, himself 
an expert dancer and musician, in the third year of his reign, arranged dance 
and music festivals for the delight of his people. 


These representations of dancers, generally ascribed to the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C., have been interpreted by the scholar, the late Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, as the earliest in our country. If this is so, Orissa furnishes the 
earliest evidence of dance in India. 


Buddhist Period 

Unfortunately, the political and cultural history of Orissa remains 
shrouded till the advent of Mahayana Buddhism and naturally, the blank 
period does not provide any evidence of the dance till the 6th century A.D. 
but the curtain is lifted when we come across the Buddhist relics of Ratnagiri 
and Lalitgiri. The religion expressed itself not only in architectural and 
iconographic plasticity, but also in the artistic excellence of dancing and 
music, serving the purpose of innumerable devotees and connoisseurs. Ina 
number of sculptural pieces of this period, we find human beings and gods 
and goddesses such as Marichi, Vajara-Barahi, Achala, Aparajita, Heruka, 
have been represented in dance poses which bear eloquent pun) of a 
particular school of dancing in ancient Orissa. 


Shiva Period 

Natarajas—The earliest Hindu temples of Orissa dedicated to Lord 
Shiva, belong to Bhubaneswar and were built during the early 7th century 
A.D. During this period, the prevalance of dance 1s indicated by the 
dancing Shiva images alone. In one of the earliest temples, namely 


Photographs: P.55: Ten-armed Nataraj, Bhubaneshwar, 7thC; P. 56 Hemlata 
in two poses; P. 57 Facade of musicians and dancers, Bhubaneshwar 7th G; 


P. 58 Kum Kum in Odissi, 
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Bhubaneswar, we see a_ ten-armed Nataraja occupying the front 
facade. Two other Nataraja figures are seen in the niches, one 
in Bharateswar and the other in Satrughneswar. In most of the other 
important shrines of Bhubaneswar which were built covering a period of 
four centuries, the images of Nataraja occupy prominent places such as 
front facades, niches, grilles and lofty-walls. The Orissa Nataraja does 
not bear any resemblance to the famed South Indian bronze image, where 
Shiva is four-armed and is seen dancing on a dwarf-demon, raising his left 
leg from the ground and deflecting it to the right. The Orissan Nataraja 
has been carved in various poses with various hands. Most of the Nata- 
rajas occupying the front facades of temples are ten-armed. Natarajas 
occupying the niches, grilles or walls are two-armed, four-armed and six- 
armed. The Nataraja images found in Raja-rani (10th century A.D.) 
Mukteswar (10th century A.D.), Lingaraj and Jagannath Puri, temples 
are six-armed. In all cases, the feet rest in suchi pada (Natya Sastra), the 
body in anchita, lalita or kari hasta-karana (Natya Sastra) and the hip is 
defiected to the left or right. The Natarajas dance either on the back of 
a bull (as in the temple of Puri and Khiching) or on a pedestal with the 
bull standing in between the legs. The Sandhya-Tandava of Lord Shiva as 
described in Kathasaritha Sagar and other religious tracts has been beauti- 
fully carved in the Bhoaga Mandap of the Jagannath temple where Shiva 
is seen dancing on a bull. Brahma is seen playing the mridanga, Vishnu, 
a pair of Cymbals and Narada a veena. Gandharvas and vidyadharas 
appear as witnesses of the divine performance. Numerous Natarajas that 
appear in the temples of Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konarak show a snake 
as one of the attributes which in most cases is held in the two upper hands. 
In details we find, a third eye on the forehead, the sacred thread, a waist- 
chain, a belt tied round the body between the waist and the chest, udara 
bandha a halo round the head, earrings and armlets. In different hands 
are held a trisula, trident, damaru, drumkin, veena, sansara chakra, the eter- 
nal wheel, vikashya patra or visa-patra and khatwanga. The hastas remain 
in pataka, ardha-patakha, kapitha arala, sarpasira, alapadma, ardhachandra 
and musti. In some cases Ganesha and a gana are seen playing drums on 
the two sides. 


Temple Sculpts 


All these Nataraja images provide clear evidence that Orissa ‘maintain- 
ed her independent classical style in the field of dance upto this period. 
Besides the Nataraj images, hundreds of dance poses that crowd the temple 
walls of Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konarak bear eloquent testimony of the 
particular style. Out of the five hundred temples that exist in Bhubaneswar, 
the temples which furnish us with elaborate representations of dance-poses 
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are Parsurameswar, Kapileswar, Brahmeswar, Mukteswar, Rajarani and 
above all the Lingaray. 


In the temple of Jagannath at Puri (11th century A.D.) we find a num- 
ber of Nataraj images and the images of dancing Ganesha. Lord Krishna 
appears in various poses on the door-jamb of the Bhoga Mandap. Be- 
sides these, hundreds of dance-poses have been carved on the main temple 
and the surrounding shrines. The sun temple of Konarak which has been 
described as the grandest achievement of the eastern school of architecture 
furnishes us with hundreds of dance-poses carved on the lofty height 
of the porch and on the panels of the Nata Mandir. Every inch of 
the Nata Mandir is covered with carvings of dancing-girls and 
musicians. 


Singing and dancing as an essential part of the ritual services, appear 
to have developed with the growth of the temples and of Shaivism in Orissa. 
A number of commemorative inscriptions testify that dancing girls were 
attached to all the important shrines of Orissa. The earliest inscription 
of Brahmeswar temple in Bhubaneswar, 10th century A.D., states that Kala- 
vati, the mother of the Kesari King Udyota, built a temple to Shiva and 
dedicated several dancing girls to it. 


The English rendering of another inscription of Megheswar temple 
is as follows: ‘Whose eye-lashes constitute the very essence of captivating 
the whole world, whose very gait brings about a complete stillness in the 
activities of the three-worlds, whose bangles bejewelled with precious stones 
serve as un-arranged candles during the dance, those deer eyed maidens are 
offered in devotion to Him—Lord Shiva”. 


The inscription of Ananta Basudeva temple at Bhubaneswar, early 
13th century A.D., states that one hundred dancing girls were engaged for 
the services of the deity. Another inscription states that princess Chan- 
drika, the daughter of the king, Anangaghima Deva, was a great exponent 
of music and dance. The English rendering of the inscription is as follows: 


“Learned in songs, a seat of sport in skilful practice of arts of musical 
measure, beating of time and the dance, and having a soul inspired with 
devotion to Achyuta (Vishnu) from childhood and the radiance and beauty 
of the moon, this Chandrika, together with jewels was given (in marriage) 
by her father to Paramardi, the knight (Kshattriya) and the scion of the 
Haihaya dynasty”. | 

In Madla Panji, the daily chronicle of the temple of Lord Jagannath 


at Puri, it has been recorded that during the last part of the 11th Century 
A.D. Rajaraja Deva, the king of Orissa engaged all the sebayats or the 
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servants of the ritual services of the deity. For music and dance, veenakara 
veena Players, geetagaani vocalist, nachuni, dancing girl, and madela, drum- 
mer, were engaged in the temple. Twenty girls were attached to dance 
before the deity during the morning and evening services. Since then, 
temple dance is still being performed in the temple of Jagannath, though 
the tradition has been discontinued in all other important shrines of India. 


Indigenous | Oidissi 


Though we cannot prove with the help of inscriptions and_ records, 
that Orissa developed an indigenous classical dance of her own, we can 
do so through observations drawn from the innumerable sculptural repre- 
sentations of dance-poses and their close resemblance to the descriptions 
found in ancient treatises on Indian dance. This is because, in ancient India, 
the art of plastic representation in stone and colour was regarded as a 
part of the art of dancing. The Chitra Sutra, an ancient treatise on Indian 
painting, suggests that the pictorial artist should take his lessons from the 
dancing art. The question remains as to what the particular style of dance 
that developed through the centuries in Orissa was. It was the Odissi as 
we call it today. Odissi, literally means, anything belonging to Odissa 
or Orissa. It may be contended that the Oriyas have given a provincial 
name to the present-day improvised art of dancing with attempts to establish 
it as a classical school of dancing. But this is not so. Orissa or Odissa 
has derived its name from Odra Desa, the Odissi Nrutya has derived its 

name from Odra Nrutya. Abhinaya Chandrika, the treatise on Odissi dance 
written in the 12th century A.D. by Sri. Maheswar Mohapatra | refers to 
this art as Odra Nrutya. — 


Earliest Mention 

The earliest mention of this classical art is found in the Natya Sastra 
of Bharata Muni. In this connonical work it has been-- stated that, the 
four styles of classical dancing that were prevalent in different parts of 
India are Abanti, Dhakshinatya, Panchali and -Odra Magadhi. - Bharat, 
the author of Natya Sastra has mentioned that this particular school of 
dancing flourished in Odra, Kalinga, Banga, Nepal and in some eastern 
states: ‘of India. ‘But so far we don’t find - any references to this dance in 
any other state except Orissa, which was Known at that time as” Odra 
and Kalinga. A millenium later the author of Abhinaya Chandrika 
stated that there were seven schools of dancing in India, Magadhi, Saurasin, 
Karnata, Kerala, Gouda, Panchanada and Odra. From this, we infer that 
Bharat Natyam is the continuation of the Karanata Style, Kathakali of 
Kerala style and -evidently Odissi of Odra style. _We don’t have enough 
evidence to co-relate. the rest. About the - main characteristics: of all 
these seven styles of dancing the author writes, ee = 
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“Magadhi is. best in emotions, Sauraseni in movements, Karnataka 
in every respect and Kerala in performance. Gouda is famous for duet- 
dance, Panchanada for pure-dance Nritta, and there is no doubt that Odra 
is famous in displaying emotions and sentiments. According to the des- 
cription, we see, Odra and Magadhi, both are identical in their characteristics. 
So, it might be that for this reason, Bharata categorised these two styles 
as one i.e. Odra-Magadhi. In due course of time this particular school 
gave birth to two independent styles as Odra and Magadhi. 


Devadasis or Maharis 

.. The dancing girlsor the devadasis are known as maharis in Orissa. 
Odissi dance,:in its purest form was kept alive for a considerable period of 
time by these maharis, who enjoyed a place of honour in society. Persons 
were engaged to regulate the daily services of the dancing girls. In 16th 
century A.D. we find, Ray Ramananda, the Vaishnavite Minister of Prata- 
parudra Deva, the then king of Orissa, taking a keen interest in the cultiva- 
tion of this art. He was an exponent of Odissi dance and music. In Sri- 
krishna Charitamrita, it has been mentioned that being an expert in the art 
of abhinaya, he used to impart rigorous training in dance and music to the 
dancing girls of the temples. The Vaishnava cult was ascetic. As Ray Ram- 
ananda spent much of his time in the company of dancing girls, giving 
lesson in dance, drama and music, the followers of Shri Chaitanya suspect- 
ed his moral conduct. But, Chaitanya in his own words, has glorified 
Ray Ramananda for his knowledge in Vaishnava philosophy, literature, 
dance, drama, music and for the austere life that he led. 


Gotipua . 


After Ray Rana ‘and. Sri Chaitanya, the Vaishnavas did not 
approve OL. dancing by women, ~ They preached and practised the cult of 
Sakhi Bhaba (offering one’s own self to Krishna as a female attendant). 
They introduced boy dancers who came to be known as gotipuas. The 
boys, dressed as girls, began to dance in temple precincts during the 
festivals. For the first time, Odissi dance came out of the temples and 
began to be performed by these gotipuas in public. During this period 
Vaishnava poets composed innumerable lyrics in votive dedication to Lord 
Krishna and the Vaishnavas choose this dance of gotipuas as a inedium 
of publicity of their” cult and philosophy as the singing: was done by the 
daticets: themselves. | 


By fies end: of. che: Léth mente: One: had Jost ae eaeee ae 
Successively it came under the Bhois, Pathans, Moghuls, Marathas ‘and 
finally the British. As the political life of the region remained unstable for 
a considerable period of a the ‘Teligious, social ane cultural life of the 
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people was also affected, as a result of which the rich and classical art of 
Orissa began to wane. Though the maharis continued to dance in the tem- 
ples, they were looked down upon by society on account of general corrup- 
tion that became prevalent among them. Due to a lack of devotion their 
art degenerated. The dance of the gotipuas was influenced by the decadent 
Sakhi Nacha, performed by boys, an imitation of the voluptuous dance 
of the devadasis who belonged to the adjoining regions. 


Odissi dance suffered many losses and the true art slowly receded 
towards oblivion. It was just at this time that attempts were made to res- 
tore this valuable art. Its revival began very late, only after the attainment 
of independence. The Odissi dance, as it is seen today, is the result of stren- 
uous efforts made by some young dancers of Orissa, who have dedicated 
their lives to the cause. However we have to be thankful to the maharis 
and gotipuas, who had kept alive the tradition of the dance. 


Technique 


Odissi, the classical dance of Orissa, has a rich and splendid 
vocabulary of gestures. The cannons that govern every aspect of this 
dance are based on the technique laid down in Bharata’s Natya Sastra, 
Nandikeswar’s Abhinaya Darpana, Maheswar Mohapatra’s <Abhinaya 
Chandrika and Jadunath Singh’s Abhinaya Darpana Prakash which has been 
written on the lines of Nandikeswar’s Abhinaya Darpana. Abhinaya Chan- 
drika furnishes us with the technical details of Odissi dance alone. 


Odissi includes both tandava and lasya elements. Sabda-Swarapata 
and Bandha-Nrutya, which are based on pure tandava technique have not 
yet been revived, but are still being performed in rural areas in crude 
form. Attempts are being made to revive these items of Odissi. The dance 


which is being presented now-a-days is essentially a Jasya dance belonging 
to the Kaishiki Vritti or graceful style. 


Pada Vedas 


According to Abhinaya Chandrika, four kinds of pada vedas (post- 
tions of the feet) are essential in Odissi dance. These are stambha pada, 
Aumbhapada, dhanupada and mohapada. Stambhapada and kumbhapada 
are the same as samapada and ayata mandela pada, described in Abhinaya 
Darpana. The other positions are swatika mandalas, ekapada sthanaka, 
as laid down in Abhinaya Darpana, and suchipada, traisrapada of Natya 
Sastra. The traditional positions of the feet are Known as rekhapada, 
ashrita pada and nupura pada. 


Chari 


The different kind of steps are known as charis in dance. In this 
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regard Odissi strictly follows the charis as noted in Abhinaya Darpana. Those 
are chalana, chankramana, sarana, vegini, kuttana, luthita and visama. 


Bhramari 
Flights (leaps) in dance are known as bhramaris. They are locally . 


called bhaunri in Odissi. Odissi dance strictly adheres to ekapada, chakra, 
kunchita, and anga bhrumaries of Abhinaya Darpana. But ekapada bhra- 
mari occupies the prominent place and is often used in Odissi dance. This 
is performed both in clock-wise and anti-clockwise movement and also in 
opposite directions. Some times utplut bhramari is also used. 


Bhangis or Karanas 

'Karanas are known as bhangis in Odissi. These are the basic poses 
of Nritta. Odissi has a rich variety of bhangis and in most of them the hip 
is deflected, the head inclined and the legs flexed at the knees. The ¢ri- 
bhanga concept of Hindu sculpture and iconography, has been fully exploited 
in the bhangis of Odissi. A number of bhangis have been described in Abhi- 
naya Chandrika which are used in Odissi. | Those are asana, mardala, 
nikunchaka, shuka chanchu, uttolika, aratrika, kshipta, shibakara, shara- 
Kshepa, srutikula, nibedana, potala, briraja, gopana, taranga, padabalaya, 
abhimana, kumbhaka, mesh juddha, pranata etc. Some of these bhangis 
are akin to the description of some karanas in Natya Sastra. The samanakha, 
lina, lalita, dandapada karanas are known in Odissi as sthayi, pranata, bitaja, 
and nibedana. Besides these ganda suchi, dolapada, gajakridita, danda 
rechita, chatura, karihasta, ghurnita, nikutta, swastika rechita, parivirtta, 
katisama, udrhajanu, vidyutbhranta, unmatta, chhinna, mandala swastika, 
lalita, talavilasita, and valita karanas of Natya Sastra are also used in 
Odissi dance. Karanas with acrobatic movements such -mayuralita, ganga- 
vatarana atikranta, chakra mandals and nee are seen in Bandha Nrutya 


of Odissi. 


Hasta” ae 

As we know in ‘Nrutya or r interpretative dance, the hastas serve as the 
gesture language, which endeavours to convey the meaning of the idea to 
be protrayed. In Odissi, the Aastas constitute as essential a part of the 
techniques as is the case with. Bharat Natyam and Kathakali. Odissi has 
a tich variety of hastas, the majority of which follow the ancient shastras. 
The rest have been handed down by oral tradition. 


The dastas used in Odissi dance can be classed under two groups for 
convenience, textual and traditional. Of the 24 asamyuta hastas of Natya 
Sastra, 20 are used in Odissi dance. Those which are not used are shuka- 
tunda, bhramara, hamsasya and tamrachuda. Of the twenty-eight asam- 
yuta hastas of the Abhinaya Darpana, 25 are followed in Odissi. Those 
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which are not followed are shukatunda, bhramara and tamrachuda. A num- 
ber of fastas have been mentioned in Abhinaya Chandrika. Some of the 
hastas mentioned in this text are similar to those found in the Natya Sastra 
and Abhinaya Darpana but the names are different except in ul case of 
Ardha Chandra. A comparative: study is given below ees 


aA. "Chandrika —. Natya Sastra A, eine: 


Dhwaja Pataka | Pataka 
Dhyana . .Arala Arala 
Ankusha - - .. Kapitha 7 Kapitha 
Bhaya Mukula Mukula _ 
Aratrika Shikhara | Shikhara~ 
Kshipta- =". ~ Alapadma =~ Alagpadma 
Nirdeshika ee: —_—  Suchimukha 
Hansapaksh ya ~~ = Mrugasirsha . Mrugasirsha 
Gomukha .-- ce ee . Stnhamukha 
Mirgakhya Ce Nein a a 2a 
Suka Chanehu ae Suchi Hasta Gna ~ 


| Apart from these, the Abhinaya Chandrika also mentions a number of 
hastas wht ich are not similar to. any mentioned in the other texts. These are 


danda, sai pasira, balay a; prabodhika, lulita, bir ‘odha, tambula, bastra and 
char itrumukha. 


- ee ee 


‘The fiaiigadt asamyta hastas which have been handed down by oral 
tradition -are eae bhr amara, ee, dhanu and pecheka mukh, 


In comparison with she Sitar ape asamyuta eee ahe niber of 
mula samyuta hastas is less. in. Odissiz. It Strictly follows Abhinaya Darpana, 
Samyuta hastas and those. of Natya: Sastra. It also follows the samyuta 
hastas, mentioned in Abhinaya Chandrika, some of which bear no. resem- 
blance with the description of other texts. These are archaka, meshajudda, 
shibekara and potala. These, are some mixed hands to denote pradeepa 


gobakshya, rati, chandra, ae etc. which have been handed d down iach: 
Honaliy. le oe ose : : : 


Though Vaiaadiee fica 1S - ee iecceihie in. “he abhinaya 
aspect of Odissi, pure dance,. nritta predominates in the tradition, which - 
has been evolved from. the Buddhist and Shaivite dances. prevalent. earlier. 
The Buddhist dances followed their own texts and the Shaivite dances per- 
haps followed Bharata’s code. The Batu, Pallavi and Mokshya Nata are 
the pure dance items of Odissi. In all these dances a number of hastas 
are used. In the dance-poses of Orissan sculptures, the pataka, ardha 
pataka, arala, suchi, shukachanchu, alapadma, ardhachandra and lutia hastas 
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, are found in Jarge number. In the present form of nritta of Odissi, the 
ear hasta, pallava, nitamba, kesabhanda, latahasta, garuda, pak- 
 shyaka and. lalita hastas of Natya Sastra; pataka, tripataka, kapitha, ala- 
- padma, hansasya, dola, pasha, suchi and mayura hasthas of Abhinaya Darpana 
~ and the danda sukochanchu and lalita hastas of Abhinaya Chandrika are used 
as nritta hastas in Odissi. 


a Most of the hastas in Odissi are used for sinks aya which are always 
accompanied by songs composed by the ancient poets of Orissa such as 
Jayadeva, Upendra Bhanja, Kavi Surya Baladeva. Rath, Banamali Das, 
Gopal Krishna, Dinakrishna and others. The compositions are highly or- 
namental and the words therefore sometimes convey more than one mean- 
ing. Hence different Aastas had to be used to convey the meaning of a 
single word. This evidently requires much practice and skill. 


Repertory 

Odissi embraces both nritta and nritya and generally, both these ele- 
ments are found together, though in different measures in the different 
items of repertory. 


Mangalacharan—This item is divided into three pieces which 
are known as Jagarana Nrutya, Bandana and Pranam Nrutya. In Jaga- 
rana, the dancer dances a while and salutes mother earth. Then, in Ban- 
dhana, a sloka invoking Bighnaraj is sung and the dancer pays her obeli- 
sance with gestures. Pranam Nrutya follows. At the end, the dancing 
girl makes three salutations, one to the god, another to the guru and the 
last to the audience. 


Batu Nrutya—is an item of pure nritta and the most difficult item of 
Odissi. . It begins with a series of sculpturesque poses, representing such 
actions as the playing of a yeena,a drum, a flute and a pair of cymbals 
(such actions have been elaborately carved in Orissan temples). The dance 
is not accompanied by any song or recitation, but throughout the item a 
refrain of rhythmic syllables is provided. 


Pallavi—means to elaborate. It is applicable here not only to the 
dance but also to the music which accompanies it. The movements of this 
item are extremely graceful and lyrical and music and rhythm are given equal 
importance- as the.dance- proper. - The -dancer..begins. with rhythmic -move- 
ments of the eyes and eyebrows, these being known as nakhi, and after 
this a number of Dassairs of nritta are tee with stylised poses and 
movements. es “ 4 a oh be aon 

Abhinaya—conveying the ioe! and mee of a song e known as 
abhinaya in Odissi dance.. Compositions of ancient poets are set to a raga, 
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the dancer interprets the song in movements which become a poem-in-act- : 
ion. Most of the songs used in abhinaya pertain to the theme of Radha- : 
Krishna. A piece from Geeta-Govinda of Jayadeva is indispensable in an‘ 
item of abhinaya, though compositions of other medieval poets are alsof 


enacted. 


Moksha Nata—means the last or the concluding piece. So, the last’ 
item of Odissi is known as Moksa Nata. This is an item of pure nritta 
and is performed in fast tempo. It includes various patterns of nritta — 
and is always accompanied by recitation of the rythmic syllables which 


are also played on the mardala. 
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